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How Simple? 


Just pack cement or plaster in between the 
beveled strips. As it hardens it locks—form- 
ing a dovetail—the strongest mechanical 
key known! 


See How It i, Made? 


Insulation is provided by the background 
of heavy, tough, water-proof, durable fibre- 
board of finest quality. By a special 
Bishopric process, this board is given a coat 
of Asphalt Mastic which makes it pliable, 
proof against moisture, heat, cold, wind, air 
orsound. It is also vermin and fire-resisting. 


Into this thick layer of adhesive Asphalt 
‘Mastic, carefully selected beveled wood 
strips are imbedded under great pressure. 


This combination of units produces a base 
which has proved, in innumerable tests, to 
be the strongest known! 


FREE SAMPLE 


Check below whether you are a[{_ } Prospective 
Builder, { } Architect or [ ]} Contractor and we'll 
send you a free booklet and sample of Bishopric 
Base. Sign and mail to Bishopric Manufacturing 
Company, 604 East 62nd Street, Los Angeles. 


a a ee cen en ie 


HOUSANDS of builders in 

Eastern states have cut the 
cost of building walls—and got- 
ten stronger walls, too—by using 
Bishopric Base. 

Building regulations in the 
East require 1-inch sheathing of 
Now Made Here... Be 

NOW there’s a Bishopric 
factory in Los Angeles — pro- 
ducing Bishopric Base so eco- 
nomically that it costs you no 
more than other cement or 
plaster bases which are not a 
fraction as strong! Now you 
can afford the sturdiest kind 
of wall construction. 


It’s All In the Key! 


What has made Bishopric Base such 
a success? What makes it so strong? 

The key! In between the beveled 
board strips you pack the cement —up 
against the Asphalt Mastic covered 
fibre board backing—and as the cement 
hardens it locks into a dovetailed key 
and forms an absolutely solid wall. 


See How Easy It Is! 


Just nail Bishopric Base over the 
studding. Apply cement and you have 
an everlasting wall—strong as rock— 
heat and cold proof—moisture proof 
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lumber on all walls. But tests 
proved Bishopric Base was 
stronger even than sheathing. 
No wonder Easterners are so 
enthusiastic over Bishopric 
Base. It enables big savings 
over old wall-building costs. 


tter Walls at Lower Cost 


—fire retardant—and so rigid that it 
absolutely will not buckle or sag! 


Locks Plaster Inside, Too! 


To eliminate danger of plaster crack- 
ing or falling, Eastern builders have 
adopted Bishopric Base for inside 
walls, too. 


Build with Bishopric Base and get 
the benefits of the most expensive wall 
construction at a fraction of the cost! 


Get This Free Sample 


All building material dealers can 
supply Bishopric Base. Or write for 
free sample of Base and descriptive 
booklet. Service and satisfaction as- 
sured by factory 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 
of California, 
Producing Bishopric Base for Stucco, 
Plaster, Brick Veneer and Frame 
Buildings — Bishopric Stucco for Ex- 
terior Walls — Sunfast Color Stucco, 
Drainboard Composition — 
604-626 East 62nd St. _ Los Angeles. 
Phone AX ridge 0707. 
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An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Architect, Contractor and Home Builder 


HARRIS ALLEN, A.I.A., EDITOR CHARLES W. MEIGHAN. GENERAL MANAGER 
NED BRYDONE-JACK, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Address all communications to Business Office, 133 Kearny Street, San Francisco. Telephone Garfield 5120 


Price, mailed flat to any address in United States, Mexico orCuba.$3.50a year; single copies, 50c; to Canada 
$4.50a year; foreign countries, $5.50a year. Entered at the Post Office inSan Francisco as second-class matter 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: JOHN D. ROSS, 608 OTIS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WILLIAM D. WARD, TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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Main Entrance, Crest View Apartments 
Joszpn L. Stewart, Architect 
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HARRISON + TENTH STREE1S 


TELEPHONE HEMLOCK 3080 
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SOME FACTS CONCERNING THE INDUSTRIAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO 


HA HE building trades strike of 1921 





81 convinced the community that San 
pap} Francisco needed a strong and well- 
asy 41 financed organization, equipped to 
A| effect and maintain sound indus- 
trial relations, to study industrial 
£4) conditions and seek to prevent in- 
¥As| dustrial disputes, but to be pre- 
ee | pared to deal with industrial con- 
troversies if and when they arise. 
In that _— was the Industrial 
Association created in the Fall of 1921; and in that spirit 
has it functioned ever since. It has always proceeded— 
and will so continue—upon the basis that any serious 
industrial dispute involves three interests: the public, 
the employee, and the employer; and that the public in- 
terest is foremost. Its record of constructive achievement, 
hereinafter set forth, is proof that it has fulfilled all its 
pledges. 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
The following statement of principles is taken from 
the By-Laws of the Industrial Association: 

First: The right of any person to seek, secure and retain 
work for which he is fitted, and the right of the em- 
ployer to engage or dismiss employees, should not be 
abridged or denied because of membership or lack of 


membership in any organization or association of any 
kind. 


Second: Efficiency in industry. This should be created and 
maintained to enable our enterprises to cope with those 
of other places: Superior skill and industry in work 
should be permitted to earn an adequate reward. The 
establishment of this principle, however, is not to be 
used to reduce the earnings of a less able man below a 
fair return for the work done. No artificial limit or 
restriction should be placed upon the normal produc- 
tion of any man or upon the use of any appliance, in- 
vention or other means to increase output, always 
having due regard for the health, safety and well-being 
of the individual. 

Third: The right of management is er from 
responsibility for industrial results. Therefore the right 
of the employer to engage or dismiss men individually 
On merit must not be circumscribed; the right on all 
occasions, however, to be exercised only upon broad 
principles of justice, and with a recognition of the 
obligation on the part of management to co-operate 
with the employee in securing so far as possible con- 
tinuous employment. 

Fourth: No understanding should be reached between em- 
ployers and employees that ignores the public interest, 
and no agreement should be tolerated that is illegal or 
contrary to sound public policy, whether made be- 


tween employers themselves or with their employees 
or others. 


As it enters upon the fourth year of its community en- 
deavor, the Association presents the following as its 
record of constructive achievement: 


Settled city-wide building trades strike of 1921 by es- 
tablishing American Plan in building industry, thereby 
abolishing all artificial and autocratic union rules and 
regulations curtailing efficiency and limiting output; in- 
a rules and regulations rigidly restricting admis- 
sion of apprentices to the several building trades. 

Provided impartial machinery for establishing wages 


in building trades, and enforcement of wages thus estab- 
lished. 


Maintained free trade schools for plasterers, plumbers, 
painters, paperhangers, bricklayers, tailors, molders, 
tilesetters and housesmiths; from which have been grad- 
uated some 1,000 apprentices and in which approximately 
7oo are still taking training. 

Effectuated American Plan in whole or in part in the 
following industries (in addition to the building indus- 
try): er cigar, shoe, garment, taxicab, metal, 
warehouse, glass, lumber, hotel and restaurant, and 
candy. 

Effected a plan of employee insurance by means of 
which it has been possible for the first time to offer to 
building trades workers group insurance at rates 60 to 80 
percent less than ordinary insurance could be purchased, 
and under which thousands of building trades workers 
have secured policies covering death and total disability. 

Established a safety service to supplement safety in- 
spection by the State and municipality; to the end that 
the hazards of industry may be reduced to the smallest 
possible minimum. 

Maintained a free employment bureau, which has 
placed more than 26,000 men and furnished help in all 
lines with no expense either to employers or employees. 

Effected a comprehensive improvement program for 
foundry operation, so that American Plan foundries are 
rapidly becoming superior to any others in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay District, and up to the standard of the best 
foundries in the United States, and are thereby securing 
work heretofore done elsewhere on the Pacific Coast and 
in the East. 


Settled numerous incipient controversies which might 
otherwise have led to serious industrial strife. 

Protected the workers’ interests, and co-operated with 
workers by adjusting their grievances, by preventing any 
discrimination between union and non-union men; and 
by absolutely enforcing the eight-hour day, good wages 
and decent working conditions. 

Protected the public interest so thoroughly that while 
building permits have steadily inane and the entire 
community has prospered greatly.and es eg rapidly, 
strikes have been almost wholly eliminated. Indeed, 
while San Francisco building permits for 1924 reached the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE TUDOR PERIOD 


BY JOHN QUINN* > 
J * 


sey |HE Tudor dynasty was created by 
81 Sir Owen Tudor of Whales, who 
married Catherine of France, wid- 
ow of King Henry V of England. 
The House of Tudor reigned for 
118 years from 1485 to 1603, and 
had five reigning monarchs: Henry 
VII, 1485-1509; Henry VIII, 1509- 
1547; Edward VI, 1547-1553; Mary 
Tudor, 1553-1558; and Queen Eliz- 
abeth, 1558-1603. 

Our space permits only the briefest sketches of this im- 
portant period. 

One who has studied the subject of the Mediaeval man- 
ners and customs of England cannot fail to be struck with 
the co-existing Architecture and Furniture. Prior to the 
accession of Henry VII to the English throne, the archi- 
tectural period is known as that of the Perpendicular 
Gothic Age. 

There are many fine architectural examples existing of 
the Gothic Age, but little furniture; and perhaps this is 
explained by the limited durability of wood as compared 
with that of stone, and little or no furniture has survived 
earlier than the Tudor Period; hence the commencement 
of our studies from that epoch. About the year 1500 a 
sudden stride in domestic civilization took place, and 
Decorative Furniture began to be introduced into private 
houses. Hitherto it had been practically confined to 
episcopal palaces and monastaries, for the old monastic 
architect was the originator of Furniture in England. 
What was the cause of the change? Before this question 
can be answered, it is essential, in order to understand 
even superficially the Art of any time or country, to take 
into account its history; and, above all, is this necessary 
in the study of Period Furniture and Decoration, and 
Architecture. 

It was to the introduction of gunpowder about 1500, 
that we can ascribe this change, as then the death-knell 
of the old type of stronghold was sounded; as long as it 
was impregnable against the warrior’s arrows, it truly 
served its purpose. Gunpowder changed the methods of 
warfare, etc., but here we are more interested in its in- 
fluence upon Art. It made its strongest imprint upon the 
domestic life, and from this time forth the builders were 
erecting dwelling places and not strongholds for pro- 
tection. Hitherto it was necessary to build windows 
within the stronghold itself, looking on to a dingy 
courtyard, for there were no windows on the exterior, 
lest the warriors should shoot or “‘break through and 
steal’; but now the windows look down upon the ver- 
dant pastures and valleys below, moats are filled in and 
drawbridges cease; and thus developed the ever-charming 
English Garden which surrounds these portly dwellings 
with sweet-smelling flowers, and heralds welcome to the 
approaching visitor. 

The introduction of the printing press by William 
Caxton in 1476 was of the utmost importance. Caxton 
was practising typography and selling books in a house 
near the western tower of Westminster Abbey from 1476 
until his death in 1491. His publication enabled the 
hoarded knowledge of the world to be disseminated, and 
the enlargement of men’s ideas followed. 

The mercantile instincts of the nation now began to 
develop. Some of the countries English merchants dealt 
with were much further advanced in Art than England, 
and, consequently, English merchants spread over the 
country the works and artists of other lands. Then, again, 
the strong growth of the king’s followers helped con- 


*Of W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco, California. 





siderably to suppress the wars of rival nobles throughout 
the land, and so order grew out of chaos, and by the 
latter part of the fifteenth century we find furniture of 
native origin. Hampton Court Palace is a superb example 
of Tudor Architecture; this was erected by Thomas Wol- 
sey, afterwards created Cardinal in 1515, which made 
him, virtually, the pope in England. In a spirit of rivalry 
with Francis I of France, Henry VIII sought to bring for- 
eign artists to England. Although Raffaelle and Titian 
declined the invitation, other eminent men from different 
parts did come. 

Hans Holbein (the younger), the greatest artist of the 
Tudor Period, was born at Augsburg in 1498. In 1526 
he visited England and Erasmus of Basle introduced 
him to Sir Thomas More, adviser of Henry VIII. Sir 
Thomas had a charming country house at Chelsea stand- 
ing near what is now Beaufort Street. Holbein was re- 
ceived by Sir Thomas with great kindness, lodged with 
him at Chelsea from 1526-1530, and was ultimately intro- 
duced to Henry VIII. Holbein became the King’s favorite 
painter, architect and designer. 

Clock designing was one of the many branches of art 
Holbein devoted his time to, in fact his last dated draw- 
ing, 1543, was for a clock case and is to be seen in the 
British Museum. He held Nicholas Cratzyer, Henry VIII's 





A REPRODUCTION OF THE FIRST UPHOLSTERED 
CHAIR IN ENGLAND 








clockmaker, in high estimation, and in the Louvre, Paris, 
there hangs a painting of Cratzyer by Holbein dated 
1528. He not only designed clocks, but plate, jewelry, 
tapestry-cartoons and architecture, for it is stated that 
he designed two gate-houses; the first being the North 
Gate at Whitehall, demolished 1770, and The South or 
King Street Gate, demolished 1723. The writer possesses 
an engraving by G. Vertu of the latter Gate, and it re- 
minds one of the Wolsey Gate at Hampton Court, intro- 
ducing terra-cotta busts and ornaments. The gateway in 
the Gardens at Wilton is also ascribed to Holbein. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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ALLINTERIORCONCRETESURFACESIN THIS BIG PLANT FINISHED WITH BASS-HUETER 

PAINT COMPANY'S FLOW-LITE MILL GLOSS WHITE. SAN FRANCISCO MACHINE SHOP 

(COVERING ALMOST AN ENTIRE CITY BLOCK) OF THE AMERICAN CAN CO., SAN FRAN- 

CISCO. LINDGREN & SWINERTON, INC., BUILDERS. A. QUANDT & SONS, PAINTERS 
AND DECORATORS. 


“Co-operation for Quality” 


A:QUANDT:&:SONS 


374 GUERRERO STREET -SAN FRANCISCO : 3319 CENTRAL AVENUF- LOS ANGELES 
I PAINTERS AND DECORATORS SINCE 1885 r 


OUR OPERATIONS ARE STATE-WIDE 
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OAK CARVINGS FROM AN OLD ENGLISH HOUSE 
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CHARLES BOLDT HOUSE, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT 


IMPLICITY and a dignity almost austere are character- 
istics of Shingle Tile, a variety that lends itself to some 
of the most charming effects of domestic architecture. - - 


LATIN ROOF TILE 
-GLADDING~ McBEAN- CORPORATION - 


GENERAL OFFICE: 660 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LINCOLN PLANT~LINCOLN~ PLACER COUNTY~CALIFORNIA 
TROPICO PLANT~GLENDALE~LOS ANGELES COUNTY~CALIFORNIA 


Tr. 
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AN INGLESIDE TERRACE HOME, SAN FRANCISCO S. HEIMAN, ARCHITECT 


Ramona Roof Jile 


Beauty « Versatility « Permanence 


Ve single feature can add as much 
charm and beauty to the exterior 
of a small home or palatial residence as a 
Ramona Tile Roof. In addition it is eco- 


nomical and time defying in 
its permanence. 


& 


N°:°CLARK:&G:‘SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Terra Cotta, Pressed Brick,‘‘Ramona’’ Roof Tile and Kindred Clay Produéts 


112-116 NATOMA STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
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ae 
ABOVE—RESIDENCE OF MR. W. C. RIGSBY, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS; BELOW——-ENTRANCE TO THE RIGSBY RESIDENCE. 


ATLEE B. AYRES, ARCHITECT 
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KITCHEN 


1S*x104 


DINING RM. 
22° «1S 


Lo. 
LIVING RM. : 
324% x1 - 
; BED RM. SLEEPING 
3txinh Stan Portn F 
reeees utent 
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BRICK TERRACE 


SECOND FLOOR, 


ABOVE—ENTRANCE TO RESIDENCE OF DR. GARRETT C. ROBERTSON ; BELOW——FLOOR PLANS, ROBERTSON RESIDENCE. 
ATLEE B. AND ROBERT M. AYRES, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, ARCHITECTS 
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Tue simple dig- LY 
nity and charm of this Pasadena Q;. 
home is due in no small part to Cp. 


its roof of tile. 


More and more are these roofs OQ] % 
of permanent beauty becoming 
a necessary part of the better 

homes of the West. 


“he Standard of Ouality in Clay Products” 


+A\+P © —Marston-V an 

L:AsPressed Brick Co Pais Atebe 
ENTIRE SIXTH FLOOR ae A 
Second and Broadway rchitects 


LOS ANGELES 


1644 


FACE BRICK - HOLLOWTILE +: ROOFINGTILE +: TERRACOTTA, ETC. 
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ABOVE—RESIDENCE OF MR. HIRAM PARTEE; BELOW 





FLOOR PLANS OF PARTEE RESIDENCE. ATLEE B. AND 
ROBERT M. AYRES, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, ARCHITECTS 


1644 


TC. 
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25 BR em SRO POR wor Agar 
apne SAN NER i eERAMNSIRBAABEDERALE Sor - — 


ALLESANDRO SCHOOL 
Los Angeles 


H.M. KIMBALL@SR. H. HOLBROOK 
Architects 


R. E. MILLSAPS\OGeneral Contractor 


LTHOUGH brick is the world’s oldest 
building material we are still discovering 
new possibilities in brick asa medium for un- 
usual textural effects—the size of the units and 
the wide range of tones available permits al- 
most endless variety in treatment. The detail 
shown above is an interesting example of the 
use of Simons Red Corduroy Brick. 


Simons Brick Company » Los ANGELES 


Walter R. Simons + President 
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ABOVE—RESIDENCE OF MRS. WALLACE NEWTON, BELOW—SYMON S GOLF SHOP. ATLEE B. AND ROBERT M. AYRES, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, ARCHITECTS 
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SOME OF THE 24 BUILDINGS OF THE U.S. VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT LIVERMORE 


Government secures fire-safety 
permanence and low upkeep 
at low cost, with walls of 


DICKEY MASJERJILE 


Livermore Veterans’ Hospital, ded- 
icated on Saturday, April 11, 1925, 
has walls of Dickey MastTErTILE. 
Palo Alto Base Hospital No. 24 has 
walls of Dickzy MasTErTILE. Practi- 
cally every other permanent army 
and navy structure erected by the 
Government during and since the 
World War in the Western Corps 
Area is of hollow building tile 
construction. 


—Why has the Government, with 
its vast building operations and its 


unequalled facilities for testing ma- 
terials, chosen DickEy MasTERTILE? 
—Because the Government wants 
(1) Fire Safety; Permanence; (3) 
Low upkeep and repair costs. And 
Dickey MastTeErTILE furnishes these 
essentials at a new low cost level. 


The buildings of the hospital, rang- 
ing from cottages to the huge in- 
firmary, give a striking demonstra- 
tion of Dickry MasTErTILE’s adapt- 
ability and its economy forall classes 
of building. 


DICKEY BURNED CLAY PRODUCTS 
Mastertile, Face Brick, Fire Brick, Partition Tile, Furring Brick, Paving Brick, 
Sewer Brick, Step and Walk Brick, Drain Tile, Flue Lining 


Made by 
CALIFORNIA BRICK COMPANY 4”d LIVERMORE FIRE BRICK WORKS ,» INC. 


Associated Companies 


SAN FRANCISCO AND OAKLAND 
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ABOVE—RESIDENCE OF DR. F. T. MAESSEN ; BELOW——RESIDENCE OF DR. G. A. PAGENSTECHER. ATLEE B. AND 
ROBERT M. AYRES, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, ARCHITECTS 













4 ]IS SAID that Sir Walter Raleigh 

B| was the first person to introduce 
mahogany into England at the ex- 
treme end of the 16th century. 
However, we find it did not be- 
come popular there until nearly 
two centuries later. The solid oak 
furniture held its own through all 
the years, but there are many 
points in favor of mahogany, 
among them the fine hard nature of 
the grain, the ease with which it can be polished, its 
variety of beautiful colorings, ranging from deep blood- 
red to rich golden brown, and the fact that it does not 
warp easily. 

Mahogany has been very justly described as an ‘‘aristo- 
crat’’ among woods, and accordingly it calls for an emi- 
nently refined setting; and one cannot do better than con- 
sider the better type of American home fitted up with 
mahogany furniture. 

First, let us think of the walls. A smooth surface will 
be far more in sympathy with the exquisite polish than 
the rougher-surfaced treatments recommended for oak, 
and with regard to color, either ivory, white, green or 
blue can be relied on to form a successful background, no 
doubt largely on account of the fact that this combina- 
tion most nearly approximates to the late 18th century 
interior of the Old World. 

In present times, it is purely a matter of personal taste 
whether this effect is carried out in distemper or wall- 
paper, for each can give the desired effect. In the case of 
wallpapers some of the satin-striped ones or others which, 
self-colored, give the popular water-wave effect, form an 
ideal background in the room which is to be furnished in 
mahogany. 

Then, again, the ceiling needs careful consideration. 
Something of a discord will be created in the small type 
of house which simulates a Jacobean appearance on ac- 
count of its timbered ceiling, yet which selects mahogany 
as its furnishing medium. The two are not in harmony. 

Here we cannot do better than to reflect on the general 
trend of ceilings in the early mahogany age. While Chip- 
pendale and Hepplewhite were each designing the refined 
pieces of furniture usually associated with them, in ad- 
dition to furniture they were also concerning themselves 







































































































































































































LUMBER DATA, A VALUABLE FILE 
‘“DINE HOMES,”’ crowded with informative data for 
the technician as well as the home builder, is the 
title of a handsome brochure issued by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association as part 
of an exceedingly ———— filing folder. 

There are many technical information sheets contained 
in the folder, but the outstanding classic is the booklet 
compiled under direction of Austin Black, Advertising 
Manager of the Association. In typography, this booklet 
is unique; in human interest it excels. 

There are a number of introductory pages which one 
can not read without almost breathing the very atmos- 
phere of the pines. These are followed by a report of 
investigation of California pines, followed by Plan of 
Report of California Pines and by chapters devoted to 
The Foundation, the Framework, Floor Joists, Bridging 
and Nailing Joists, Studding Bracing, Rafters, Allowable 
Stresses, Sheathing, Sub-Flooring, Roof Boards, Wood 
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WALLS OF MAHOGANY 
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with the interior of the home and developing ideas of 
relief decoration on flat surfaces. 

The plaster composition known as carton-pierre was 
very largely used by the brothers Adam, and accordingly 
mahogany furniture looks never better than when placed 
in an interior where the ceiling or the walls are thus 
decorated. 

In modern times this effect can frequently be obtained 
by applying mouldings which can be used as excellent 
substitutes. These, in conjunction with the plain smooth- 
surfaced wall, will be found to make a very suitable set- 
ting for mahogany furniture. And further, if the doors 
are stained in a deep mahogany shade, the harmony will 
be quite perfect. 

Heavily timbered ceilings and dark-panelled walls 
must be regarded as completely out of the picture when 
the modern home-maker decides to employ mahogany. 
Let him constantly keep in mind the typical classic walls 
of the 18th century. 

In a similar way, the floors are affected; they, too, must 
fall in with the general scheme; and here again refinement 
is called for. The coarser types of floor treatment, such as 
red bricks with rush mats, or quaint rugs of peasant de- 
sign, would be ill at ease, for mahogany requires the soft 
velvety pile of the more highly finished carpets or the 
rich and luxurious weaving found in finer Oriental rugs. 

There is also the question of fabrics; and again we shall 
find that those required for the room which is to be furn- 
ished in mahogany will vary completely from the one to 
be furnished in oak, walnut, etc. 

Among these, special mention may be made of the mer- 
cerised casement cloth which has a particularly soft, 
silky appearance, while such as the silk-striped poplins 
and the shot silk and cotton taffetas have just sufficient 
refinement of texture to make them suitable materials for 
a mahogany setting. 

Somehow the crudeness of brass and the heaviness of 
hand-made pottery seem antagonistic to the refinement of 
such a highly polished surface as mahogany. 

Rather does this call for an accompaniment of exquisite 
porcelain; while nothing can compete with the charm of 
fine silver, Sheffield plate, etc. 

In the case of the home-maker who may find these latter 
rather beyond the means available, quite good results will 
be forthcoming if some of the new mercerised fabrics are 
employed. 


Shingles, Flashings and Gutters, Window and Door 
Frames, The Porch, Exterior Doors and Entrances, In- 
teriors, Window Sash and countless other problems which 
arise in every-day construction, all well treated in this 
attractive booklet. 

It is an admirable and valuable folder and one which the 
Association is glad to supply any architect upon request. 

* * * 


GAS HEATING IS FAVORED 
In schools and other large buildings of the Southwest, 
gas heating is favored, according to a recent statement of 
President A. J. Hartfield, of the Pacific Gas Radiator Co. 
This is true, he says, largely because heat, though used 
rarely, is wanted quickly and, by automatic regulation, a 
room may be kept constantly at a certain temperature 
without attention. Mr. Hartfield says that all through 
the West this type of heating is being generally adopted 
as it has proved to be much more economical and satis- 
factory than heating plants used in Eastern states. 
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California 
‘White Pin& 


(trade name) 


A dependable wood, 
plus a technical service 
for architects 


ATIONAL advertising to home builders, telling 
Nitten of the uses and properties of California Pines 
has aroused a great deal of interest on the part of the 
public. 


Architects and builders are particularly interested in 
California Pines because these woods conform readily 
to niceties of design and the demands of sound con- 
struction. Also because California “Pines can be depended 
upon to preserve accuracies of construction and fitting as long 
as the structure exists. California Pines assure continued 
perfection of performance at important construction 
points—both hidden and expose 


This association maintains a department devoted ex- 
clusively to the supplying of technical information 
about California Pines to architects and builders. This 
department is in charge of a Wood Technologist 
formerly with the Forest Products Laboratory, con- 
ducted a the United States Government at Madison, 
Wisconsin. He will immediately reply in detail to in- 
quiries about the pee uses, specifications, treat- 
ment, etc., of California Pines. 


You are invited to apply to this department whenever 
you feel it can be of assistance. If you have not already 
received our set of California Pine Information Sheets, 
ina form easily filed, you should write forthem immedi- 
ately. They give you essential technical information_. 


California White and Sugar Pine 


Manufacturers Association 
685 Call Building - San Francisco 


cAlso producers of 


CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


C qlifornia 
Sigarint, 


Behind this service are the following mills, 
whose output approximates 144 billion feet of 
California Pineannually—drawingona visible 
supply sufficient forthe needs of two centuries: 


Algoma Lumber Co. 
205 E.P. Fay Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
S.T.Ballard .... . . Alturas, Calif. 
Big Lakes Box Co. . Klamath Falls, Oregon 
California Door Co. Diamond Springs, Calif. 
Castle Crag Lumber Co. . . Castella. Calif. 
Clover Valley Lumber Company . Loyaltona, Calif. 
Ewauna Box Co.. . . . Klamath Falls, Oregon 
The Feather River Lumber Co. Portola, Calif. 
Fruit Growers Supply C 
3 . First Nat'l Bk. Bldg., San Francisco, ‘Calif. 
B. W. Adams, Lumber Sales Manager 
Gilmore Sawmill . . . . West Point, Calif. 
Hess Lumber Company, Bin ‘R. .... Bish op, Calif. 
Hobart Estate Company . . Hobart Mill, Calif. 
Lamm Lumber Company . Modoc Point, Oregon 
Lassen Lumber & Box Co. 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, “Calif. 
Likely Lumber Co. . . : . . Likely, Calif. 
Madera Sugar Pine Company . . « Madera, Calif. 
The McCloud River Lumber Company 
. .McCloud, Calif. 
Michigan- California Lbr. Company . Camino, Calif. 
Modoc Lumber Co., Aspgrove, Klamath Co. , Oregon 
F.S. Murphy Lumber Company . 
541 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
The Charles Nelson Co... 
. . 230 California St.,San Francisco, Calif. 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co. . Klamath Falls, Oregon 
W.R. Pickering Lumber Company . . ( owner 
West Side Lumber ~ — Tuolumre, Calif. 
Red River Lumber C ; . Westwood, Calif. 
Siskiyou Lumber a. 

-. 504 Coockert Bk "Bde. San Francisco, Calif. 
Standard Lumber Company . Standard, Calif. 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co. : . Fresno, Calif. 
Weed Lumber Company. . . Weed, Calif. 
a Lumberand BoxCo. . . 

. . Wells Fargo Bidg., San Francisco, “Calif. 
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ABOVE—INTERIOR RESIDENCE OF MR. W. C. RIGSBY; BELOW—INTERIOR RESIDENCE OF MR. LOUIS A. SCHREINER. 
ATLEE B. AND ROBERT M. AYRES, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, ARCHITECTS 
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Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company, Bush Street, San Francisco 
Architects, Bliss & Faville. Builders, Dinwiddie Construction Co. 
Painters, J. A. Mohr & Son 
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Walls and ceilings were coated with 

Perma-Light Wall Finishes 

combining artistic possibilities with 
durability and economy 
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MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


HILL.HUBBELL 6 COMPANY 


TECHNICAL PAINT SPECIALISTS 
HEAD OFFICE 115 Davis strEET SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES ~ OAKLAND ~ SEATTLE~ NEW YORK 
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BELOW—LIVING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF MR. ATLEE B. AYRES. 


ATLEE B. AND ROBERT M. AYRES, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, ARCHITECTS 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. DAVID STRAUSS, 


ABOVE 
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Interior of Grauman Metropolitan Theatre, Los Angeles. Done entirely in Concrete. William Lee Woollett, Architect, 


TRULY CREATIVE 


MONG advanced achievements in concrete is the interior of Grauman 
Metropolitan Theatre, Los Angeles. 


From lobby to proscenium the conception has been executed in the same 
basic material used to insure structural soundness and economy. 


Especially worthy of note are the rough, form-marked walls with murals 
painted on them, the great open trusses and massive beams, the decorated 
columns and the symbolic statuary — all of concrete. 


The result is a daring creation indicating possibilities through the medium 
of concrete undreamed of a few short years ago. And it may well be that this 
truly creative work will serve as an inspiration for other individual achieve- 
ments destined, perhaps, to herald a new era in architecture. 


* * * 


Competently supervised, modern workmen can produce concrete in any 
form, texture or color the architect may direct. If you are interested, we shall 


be most happy to send further information. Simply address the nearest office 
listed below. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON DENVER JACKSONVILLE MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY PORTLAND, OREG. 
ATLANTA CHARLOTTE, N.C. DES MOINES KANSAS CITY NASHVILLE 


BIRMINGHAM CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 


SEATTLE 
PARKERSBURG SALT LAKE CITY ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO VANCOUVER,B.C. D.C. 


Our Booklets are sent free in the United States, Canada and Cuba only 
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ABOVE—ORMSBY CHEVROLET COMPANY, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS; BELOW—-AUTOMOBILE SHOWROOM OF JACK W. NEAL 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. ATLEE B. AND ROBERT M. AYRES, ARCHITECTS 















ONCRETE MADE WITH ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT IS THE COMPLETE 
ARCHITECTURAL MATERIAL 





The builder of a home, the manufacturer adding to his plant, the 
contractor, the architect, the engineer, supervising and erecting 
the structures that guarantee today’s civilization—each is helped 
r= AM or hindered by the extent to which any material gives him per- 

~ manent substance, form and color—with economy. Since its 
discovery a century ago, concrete has demonstrated its substance. Wherever strength 
and permanence are essential, concrete has been tried and proved. 






Concrete made with Atlas Portland Cement makes possible decorative effects as beautiful 
and varied as those produced, in more costly materials, centuries ago so perfectly that they 
became standards of excellence for all time. And such concrete is an economic possibility 
for any structure, large or small. 





















Atlas Portland Cement, either in its normal gray tone or in pure white, by utilizing 
colored aggregate, opens complete color possibilities for concrete and at a price within the 
reach of all. And this color, rich and sumptuous in a public structure or delicate and sub- 
dued in the more modest home, is economical in first cost, and permanent. 


Atlas, through the development of the rotary kiln, established a dependable standard for 
Portland Cement, and effected such economy in manufacture that it has become available 
for all types of construction. Atlas Portland Cement is actually cheaper today than it was 
thirty years ago, and consequently concrete construction is comparable in first cost to less- 
permanent types of buildings. 


But the foundation of its lasting utility as a building material for all kinds of construction 
is its substance, first standardized and made generally available by Atlas, “the Standard by 
which all other makes are measured.” 


“Between the Atlas plants and the user there is but one distributor—the building material dealer—who 
brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other method. Any architect, contractor or prospective 
builder is invited to write this Company regarding the possibilities of concrete, made with Atlas. 


rit LAS 


PORTLAND CEMENT Company 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS DES MOINES DAYTON OMAHA 
‘Portland Cement BUFFALO KANSAS CITY JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Portland Cement . 
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HE illustration shows the interior of the Cathe- 

dral at Modena after the completion of the resto- 
ration which was begun in 1897. The stucco which 
covered the walls and vaults was removed and ex- 
posed the soft, pinkish cream brickwork. A study will 
bring out the great care and beauty of the brickwork 
in the pilasters, arches and vaults. Every detail is 
brought out with the greatest skill. In the splendid 
brick vaulting, note the simple but effective ribbing 
which is secured by chamfering the projecting brick 
course. 


Modern American face brick offers the architect an 
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INTERIOR, CATHEDRAL AT MODENA—Built in the 11th Century 


ea 


infinite variety of color tones and textures, and thus 
enhances the artistic possibilities of extensive interiors. 

“Architectural Details in Brickwork,” a portfolio 
of halftone plates of exterior and interior brickwork, 
will be sent to any architect asking for it on his 
office stationery. 

“English Precedent for Modern Brickwork,” a 100- 
page book, beautifully illustrated with halftones and 
measured drawings of Tudor and Georgian types and 
American adaptations, sent postpaid for two dollars. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1767 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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CH MORRILL ARCHITECT 


ABOVE—RESIDENCE OF DR. E. C. MOORE; BELOW—FLOOR PLANS, DR. MOORE'S HOME. EVERETT H. MERRILL, 
ARCHITECT, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. M. H. ADAMSON, LOS ANGELES ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT 


HOWING the beautiful effect of two color work and the fine textures 

obtainable by using California Stucco. @\9 We are prepared to make 

up preliminary samples of special textures and colors, to fully comply 
with your requirements 


CALIFORNIA STUCCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
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RAYMOND 
GRANITE 


rr Architects, now, more 
than ever before, recog- 
nize in Raymond Granite 
the greatest of building 


stones. 


Raymond Granite is to- 
day almost automatically 
specified for the majority 
of fine building projects 
of the west. 


There is nosubstitute for 
granite—and Raymond 
Graniteaffords the archi- 
tectastonethatisatonce 
beautiful, economical 
and everlasting. 


This organization would 
be glad of the privilege of 
submitting further facts. 


Raymond Granite is quarried 
at Knowles,California,where 
exists one of the largest de- 
posits of this high grade 
granite in the world. 


The Raymond Granite Com- 
pany is the only company 
dealing in the trade marked 
Raymond Granite. It is the 
largest and oldest company 
of its kind in the west. 








RAYMOND GRANITE COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 
CONTRACTORS 
GRANITE’ STONE’ BUILDING’ MEMORIAL 


3 POTRERO AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO 
1350 PALMETTO STREET, LOS ANGELES 














Add 
to Western 
Prosperity 


When you specify Pacific 
Plumbing Fixtures you se- 
cure the highest quality 
fixtures made in the world. 


And you add tothe pros- 
perity of the west because 
every order we receive 
gives employment to west- 
ern workmen. 


The continued prosperity 
of the west is largely de- 
pendent on western 
industries. 


Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


PACIFIC SANITARY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Main Offices: 67 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Factories: Richmond and San Pablo, California 
Branches: Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. M. J. ADAMSON. ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








“Preserved because it’s 


‘Reinforced with Steel 


ETAL is the only plaster base that 
won’t warp, shrink, swell or burn. 


Plastering on such a base minimizes repair 
and fire risk. 


Are you giving your clients the benefit of 
such construction ? 
The cost for plastering on METAL lath is 
too small, its benefits too great, to warrant 
“ . . ” . 
skimping” on the contract for lathing and 
plastering. 
Specify Better Plastering with METAL lath to 
reinforce and preserve. Secure bids for furnishing 
three coat plaster reinforced with three pound metal 
lath: (1) throughout the plastered parts of the 
building; (2) on all ceilings; (3) on the ceilings and 
in the corners of entry hall, living room and dining 
room; batk room wainscot, and for fire protection over 
heating plant and on the under side of main stairway. 


See Better Plastering advertisements in the 
Post May 2—American Magazine for June. 


en COUNCIL 
or 
BETTER PLASTERING 


819 Madison Square Building 
CHICAGO 
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BOOK PLATES DESIGNED BY ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Craftsmanship 


It is unnecessary to introduce Mr. Elmer Grey 
to the readers of the Pactric Coast ARcHITECT. 
The book-plate drawings which are reproduced 
herewith may well be called ‘‘Exhibits in the 
Case of Handcraft vs. Machine-craft.’’ While 
Mr. Grey is not exactly a Voice crying in the 
Wilderness, he is indeed one of the few who 
care and dare to sound a note of protest and 
warning against the growing tendency to neg- 
lect craftsmanship. The eye of the camera is a 
useful, well-nigh invaluable, aid to the work of 
the architect; but it can never attain or replace 
the combination of eye and hand and brain of 
the true creative artist. 


* ke 


The Modest Architeét 


For several months the Paciric Coast Arcui- 
tect has been devoting a monthly page to 
‘‘Personal Glimpses’’ of well-known architects. 
That this feature is omitted in this issue is not 
due to lack of interest or to lack of interesting 
subjects, but to the personal modesty that 
seems to be inherent in the profession. 

Why the Architect should be so reluctant to 
be photographed is a mystery. There are few 
men—and fewer women—who do not get a 
more-or-less concealed thrill from seeing their 
features in print. Can it be that the artistic 
spirit in the Architect, satisfied with nothing 
short of perfection, rejects the Outer Envelope 
as an inadequate presentment of his personality? 
Then modesty, perhaps, may not be the real 
cause for the difficulty we find in securing like- 
nesses of our architectural luminaries. 

However, we shall endeavor to overcome this 
reluctance and continue these Glimpses, feeling 
sure that this modicum of publicity is deserved 
and desirable. Meanwhile, we present elsewhere 
a tribute to one not, indeed, in the profession, 
but who was liked and valued by a great many 
architects—the late M. J. Hetherington, for 
years dealer in architectural books. 


* * 


Standardization 


The American Institute of Steel Construction 
has been sending its chief engineer, Mr. Lee H. 
Miller, on a tour around the South and West, a 
campaign of education for the elimination of 
waste and economy of construction. At a meet- 








ing in San Francisco in March, 400 architects, 
engineers and contractors gathered to hear Mr. 
Miller, and his clear exposition of the work done 
by the National Institute toward the standard- 
ization of steel specifications and building code 
requirements, the possible saving in steel ton- 








nage through the adoption of the Institute’s re- 
vised formulae, and the enormous money saving 
that this would entail, created a most favorable 
impression, and should lead to definite action 
in San Francisco. The Institute Code has been 
prepared by a committee of five distinguished 
architects and engineers, and represents a com- 
bination of engineering skill, practical experi- 
ence and good sense, of the greatest economic 
and structural value. 
* * * 

IN RECOGNITION OF COURTESY 
Through the kindness of ‘‘California Southland”’ we are 
able to reprint, for our readers, notes by Mr. Harold O. 
Sexsmith, A. I. A., on the activities of the Southern 
California Chapter, originally published as a Monthly 
Bulletin in that unique and attractive magazine of the 


South. Credit for this privilege has been quite uninten- 
tionally omitted in previous issues. 
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BARRY APARTMENTS, 3100 

Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. . 

Robert S. De Golyer, Architect; i Prete 
Weil-McLain Co., Jobbers; Carl eet ianee 
John Stein Co., Plumbers. 337 bate Pe 
Kohler fixtures are installed in ; Hh eid et ble 
this building, among them 133 

“Viceroy” built-in baths. 


‘ie distinguished beauty and quality of 
Kohler Enameled Plumbing Ware again and 
again make this ware the choice of architects 
of fine residential buildings such as the Barry 
Apartments of Chicago. 


Kohler Ware is justly noted for graceful design 
and for the durability and uniform snowy 
whiteness of its enamel. The name ‘‘Kohler,” 
unobtrusively fused into the enamel of every 
fixture, identifies exceptional worth. 


There are Kohler fixtures for every class of in- 


Bell Tower, New Kohler Offices stallation; all of the same high quality, yet no 
eee a more costly than any other ware that the dis- 
persed, reflection i the auaiy of criminating architect would wish his client to 
ware and private electric plants consider. 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


KOHLER oFKOHLER 


Enameled Plumbing Ware 














HE Entertainment Committee of the 
San Francisco Architectural Club 
has arranged a very comprehensive 
and exceedingly interesting program 
of social events for the year that 
will be greatly enjoyed by those 
who attend and will occasion many 
regrets among those who are not 
fortunate to be present. 

It is the desire of the Committee 
to enliven the otherwise prosaic 
business meetings with some little comic-diversity that 
will entertain the gathering and increase the spirit of 
good fellowship which makes club spirit. 
~ At the February meeting, after the formal business had 
been disposed of, the members present were invited to 
participate in a comedy “‘architectural”’ (2) competition. 
Printed programs and drawing paper were supplied; a 
time limit was established and the crowd started to ex- 
press their ideas. After twenty minutes had elapsed, and 
all of the drawings were collected, they were properly 
judged. The handsome prize was awarded to Lawrence H. 
Keyser, who displayed unusual imagination and a re- 
markable knowledge of mechanics in the solution of a 
very simple problem. 

The Club, at their March meeting, had the pleasure of 
entertaining as an honorary guest, Mr. Roger Blaine, who 
fascinated the members with intimate little glimpses of 
his recent sketching trip through the southern European 
countries. His collection of exquisite sketches were an 
inspiration to all present. 

The frolic after the April meeting was given over to 
that latest craze which has been sweeping the country, 
the cross-word puzzle. The puzzle, on somewhat archi- 
tectural lines, was devised by the ingenious Entertain- 
ment Committee and was drawn on a big blackboard, so 
that the entire assemblage might participate in the fun. 
The gradual development of the solution, accompanied 
by continual gales of laughter, disclosed the letters S. F. 
A.C. in the center of the checkerboard surrounded by an 
assortment of words that can come only from a draughts- 
man’s imagination. 

The feature of the May meeting is a good old-fashioned 
spelling bee with Sturgis’ Dictionary of Architecture as 
the source of inspiration and a fine reward for the best 
speller. 

There is something interesting promised by the Enter- 
tainment Committee for each monthly meeting and, after 
the evening's fun, refreshments will be served as in the 
past. The Committee also has a number of large club 
affairs programed for the year, details of them will be 
announced later. 

The Entertainment Committee, who are working so 
hard to give the club boys a great year of social affairs, 
is composed of Orin Bullock, Chairman; A. D. Jansen 
and Lawrence H. Keyser. 

The preliminaries to the big pool tournament have been 
concluded with Wilton Smith winning the honor of hav- 


ing his name engraved on the silver cup. The finals are» 


now in progress; the prize for this being a handsome 
billiard cue. 


PACIFIC CLAY PRODUCTS 


N FEBRUARY 15th the Los Angeles Chamber of 

Commerce opened its new building and on the same 
date the Pacific Clay Products moved to a suite of offices 
in that building. Behind this move there is an unusual 
story, according to Robert Linton, general manager, who 
says that three past presidents of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce are members of the Pacific Clay Products 
and out of loyalty to that organization, they waited until 
the new building was finished so they might occupy one 
of its floors. 

Pacific Clay Products is the oldest, and in many lines, 
the largest ceramic industry in the West, Mr. Linton says, 
and points out that the company operates three large 
plants in the Los Angeles neighborhood, making quality 
face brick, fire brick, fire clay, flue lining, drain tile and a 
complete line of stoneware (crockery). 

Many Los Angeles business leaders are on the director- 
ate, including Wm. Lacy, past president Chamber of Com- 
merce; N. W. Stowell, prominent capitalist and owner of 
the Stowell Hotel; Robert Linton, W. R. Fawcett, 
Wm. T. Bishop, past president, Chamber of Commerce, 
and present head of Bishop and Company; John D. Fred- 
ericks, U. S. Congressman and past president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Paul G. Hoffman, head of the company 
bearing his name, chairman of the traffic commission and 
director in the Chamber of Commerce. 


* * * 


DONLEY BOOK OF FIREPLACES 
The third edition of the Donley Book of Fireplaces is 
published to help the architect, builder and home owner 
build fireplaces that will be free from ordinary fireplace 
evils, such as smoking, soot smudging, poor draft and 
lack of heat radiation. 

To accomplish the above, the book first gives a very 
brief history of fireplaces and their construction. 

Having treated on external designs the book then takes 
up the internal construction, explaining its importance 
and giving a complete set of working plans for building 
the fireplace. 

This new edition, with many new features, larger in 
size and number of pages, profusely illustrated, will be 
welcomed by architects, builders and home owners as a 
valuable aid in building better fireplaces. The Donley 
Brothers Co., 13900 Miles Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA COMPENSATION LAWS 

The Industrial Accident Commission has prepared a book- 
let for distribution that outlines the principal provisions 
of the Workmen's Compensation, Insurance and Safety 
Laws of California with respect to compensation. The 
information given sets forth brifly the obligations of the 
employer and the benefits the laws provide for industrial 
injury. It should be found of interest to all employers of 
labor as well as every employee in the state. Copy of the 
booklet may be had at the offices of the Commission in 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, or it will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of request. 
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Chamberlin Strip in Use 19 Years 
Proves Value on Congress Hotel 
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‘‘Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Details” 
is the most complete 
book of its kind ever 
issued. Free copy sent 
to architects upon 
request. 


The Chamberlin 
Company, itself, is be- 
hind every Chamber- 
lin installation. In 
cases where occasional 
adjustments may arise, 
recourse is had directly 
to the company, an im- 
portant advantage to 
both architect and 
builder. 
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Congress Hotel, Chicago, Equipped in 1906 with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 


Exposed to the full force of Lake 
Michigan gales, the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, early sought the 
protection of Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips for its hundreds 
of guest rooms. 


That the initial Chamberlin 
equipment, installed in 1906 is 
still giving thoroughly adequate 
service after 19 years’ use, was 


brought out in a test made Feb- 
ruary I1, 1925. 


This test conducted on the lines 
of those recently made by the 
American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, 
showed that the Chamberlin 
Strip was keeping out 93.7% of 
possible in-leakage of air. 


Wind velocity against 
tested sash was 15 


included air coming through 
cracks in frame and through 
pulley holes. Windows were 
tested without any special 
preparation. 


As demonstrated above, Cham- 
berlin Weather Strip installed 
for a long period of years invari- 
ably shows a high degree of 
efficiency. Yet Chamberlin is 
constantly improving both its 
product and its installation. 


A recent improvement is the new 
shoulder bearing corrugated strip 
which has been adopted after 
careful test proving it to be 3% 
more efficient. By specifying 
Chamberlin, architects and 
home owners are assured of 
weather-stripping in- 
stalled by experts and 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPC 
INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 


miles per hour. Actual 


guaranteed to last the 
measured in-leakage 


life of the building. 
CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


San Diego Los Angeles 
1308 Fifth Street 3203 W. Sixth St. 
Tel. Main 635-53 Tel. Wash. 2712 


San Francisco 
693 Mission St. 
Tel. Sutter 899 


Sacramento 
gto gth Street 
Tel. Main 1116 


Portland Tacoma Seattle 
335 E. Main St. 1533 Dock St. 1733 Westlake N. 
Tel. East 8395 Tel. Main 676 Tel. Garfield 4920 
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SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


OFFICERS 
J. S. Farrweatuer, President 


Joun Rep, Jr., Vice-President 


Abert J. Evers, Sec.-Treas. 





NEXT MEETING 

The next meeting will be held in the rooms of the San 
Francisco Architectural Club, 77 O'Farrell Street, on 
Tuesday, May 19, 1925, at 6:30 p.m. 

Dinner will be served at 75 cents per plate. 


APRIL MEETING 

The regular meeting of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the San Francisco Chapter, was held on Tuesday, 
April 21, 1925, in the rooms of the San Francisco Archi- 
tectural Club, 77 O'Farrell Street. President Fairweather 
called the meeting to order at 7:30 p.m. 

The following members were present: J. S. Fairweather, 
John Reid, Jr., Morris M. Bruce, Wm. Mooser, W. H. 
Crim, C. A. Memdorffer, W. C. Hays, Will Corbett, 
Ernest Coxhead, August Headman, Benjamin S. Hirsch- 
feld, Albert J. Evers. 

The following guests were present: Mr. Fred Dohrmann 
and Mr. J. F. Kennedy, of the Regional Plan Association; 
Mr. Woodward, Secretary of the San Francisco City 
Planning Commission. 

Mr. Fred Dohrmann, President of the Regional Plan 
Association of San Francisco, gave a very interesting out- 
line of the purposes and scope of the work of the Asso- 
ciation. After some discussion, the regular business was 
taken up. 

MINUTES 

The minutes of the previous meeting were accepted as 
published. 

OLD BUSINESS 

The Secretary reported that the President had appointed 
as an Industrial Relation Committee: John Reid, Jr., 
William Mooser and Al J. Evers, with the President as 
ex-officio member. 

Report of the Committee on the Architectural and 
Allied Arts Exhibit in New York, sent by Mr. Schnait- 
tacher, was read and accepted as read. 


NEW BUSINESS 

The Secretary read a letter from the Industrial Associa- 
tion regarding an act to prevent blacklisting. It was the 
sense of the meeting that the members write to Assembly- 
men, asking them to vote against the bill. 

Report of the Committee on the competition held by 
the Redwood Association was given by Mr. Coxhead. 
The Committee reported successful completion of their 
work. 

The ordinance regarding the limitation of height of 
buildings in the first and second residential districts in 
San Francisco was brought up for discussion. Mr. Wood- 
ward, Secretary of the City Planning Commission, spoke 
regarding the proposed ordinance. A general discussion 


LETIN 


DIRECTORS 


Earze B. Bertz, three years 
Witt G. Cortett, three years 
GerorGE W. KELHaAM, two years 
ArTHuR Brown, two years 
J. Harry Bionmg, one year 
Witt1aM Mooser, one year 


of the ordinance was held. The following resolution was 
moved by Mr. Coxhead, seconded by Mr. Mooser and 
carried by vote of the Chapter: 


Resotvep: That it is the consensus of opinion of 
this meeting that the controversy which has arisen 
regarding the proposed ordinance and threatened in- 
vasion of the tall apartment-house building into the 
residence districts 1s but one phase of the problem 
confronting the City, largely by reason of the ab- 
sence of a consistently co-ordinated, comprehensive 
and officially authorized city plan looking to the 
future development and expansion of the City: 

That no permanent and satisfactory solution of the 
problems involved and others which will undoubt- 
edly arise from time to time can be made until such 
a city plan exists: 

That it is the sentiment of the Chapter that the 
action of the City Planning Commission, in working 
toward this end, should receive whole-hearted sup- 
port, backed by a sufficient appropriation to produce 
such a plan. 


After further discussion it was moved, seconded and 
carried that it is the opinion of the Chapter that the area 
taken in by the proposed ordinance is too large and that 
the height limitation area should not extend as far east as 
Van Ness Avenue. 

Mr. Fairweather reported that the Builders Exchange 
had asked that the Chapter pass a ruling allowing a 
minimum of ten days to contractors for figuring plans for 
bids. The matter was referred back to the committee for 
further consideration. 

The Industrial Relation Committee reported a meeting 
with the Committee of the Builders Exchange to con- 
sider the proposed ordinance to license plasterers. The 
Committee recommended a resolution to be brought to 
the attention of the Builders Exchange, the Industrial 
Association and other bodies, asking for a reconstruction 
of the building inspection division of the Board of Public 
Works. Moved, seconded and carried that the report of 
the Committee be accepted and the Committee was in- 
structed to co-operate with the Builders Exchange and 
Industrial Association in the movement. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, ALBert J. Evers, Secretary. 
* * * 


NEW PANELBOARD CATALOG 
It is announced that the new Frank Adam Electric Com- 
pany Panelboard Catalog No. 35 is ready now for dis- 
tribution. It will be mailed only upon request and is said 
to be very complete. 
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Stained floors that keep their finish 


and harmonize with the woodwork in your home 


Stained floors raise new problems. Aside 
from the need for a flooring-wood tough 
enough to resist moving feet and furniture, 
you need a wood which assures perma- 
_nence of the stain itself. 

You need a flooring of such fine fibre 
and delicate grain that the stain penetrates 
evenly and harmonizes with the wood- 
work. 

Beech and Birch are therefore winning 
rapidly increasing favor for stained -floors 
in addition to their extensive use in their 
beautiful natural colors, when waxed or 
varnished. They possess the remarkable 
hardness of Maple, combined witha texture 
which makes them most easily stained. 


Floor with Maple 


**Color Harmony in Floors’’ shows in 
actualcolorsthe color possibilitiesof Maple, 
Beech and Birch floors. Let us supply you 
with one or several copies for reference. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1049 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MFMA on 
Maple, Beech or Birch 
flooring signify that the 
flooring is standardized and 
guaranteed by the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, whose mem- 
bers must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards 
of manufacture and adhere 
to manufacturing and 


grading rules which eco- 
nomically conserve every 
particle of these remark- 
able woods. This trade- 
mark is for your protection. 
Look for it on the flooring 
you buy. 


MFMA 





Beech or Birch 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 7) 


The Furniture of the Tudor Period was chiefly designed 
by the Architects; in fact, it was almost an undivided 
profession until the appearance of Thomas Chippendale, 
for Chippendale himself studied architecture; and about 
1730 he established a separate and masterly school of 
Furniture Designers. 

The purpose of giving the names of Architects, Painters, 
Sculptors, Clockmakers, etc., is to assemble the works of 
these individuals; and by so doing we lay the foundations 
for a strictly Period Room or House. For instance: a 
glance at the list of Painters will at once direct us to the 
appropriate paintings for the room. For since we are 
dealing here with Tudor Art, the age of Oak Furniture, 
one can hardly imagine a painting by Thomas Gains- 
borough in conjunction with oak cupboards and wain- 
scot chairs. Why? Because Gainsborough flourished dur- 
ing the Adam and Hepplewhite Periods, and consequent- 
ly, do not his paintings call for the more effeminate 
surroundings of mahogany and satin wood furniture of 
the frivolous Georgian times? Try to imagine the Duchess 
of Gainsborough seated on a wainscot chair, or one of 
King Henry’s armored knights upon a Hepplewhite 
chair; and surely the fitness of things will assert itself; 
and this is the keynote of Period Art. Hence the painting 
for a Tudor room would be a Holbein or one of the 
brothers Horebout; and likewise the clock would be a 
reproduction of a Nicholas Cratzyer and not of a Justin 
Vulliamy, for he was a clockmaker to George II. 

The Furniture of the Tudor Period was made chiefly 
of native oak, the only wood at the free disposal of the 
craftsmen, which was grown upon the adjoining estates. 
It was distinctly restricted in quantity and comprised a 
few objects such as chests and armories (or livery cup- 
boards), credences, hutches, trestle tables, wainscots, 
cacqueteuses and turned spindle chairs, stools and beds. 
These objects were frequently painted in colors of red, 
green and blue, and partly gilt; which indicates strongly 
the presence of Italian craftsmen, for, naturally, with the 
admiration Henry VIII had for the Cardinal, one is not 
surprised that the Italians were much favored. 

The chair as seen in the photograph by the carved door 
is distinctly Italian in form and the original was the first 
upholstered easy-chair in England, known as ‘Cardinal 
Wolsey’s chair.’’ When Cardinal Wolsey gave Hampton 
Court Palace to Henry VIII there were a number of these 
chairs upholstered in white kid and embroidered in gold 
and silver thread. 

There is a painting in the Prado Gallery, Madrid, of 
Mary Tudor seated upon a chair of this design, uphol- 
stered in black velvet, and needle worked. This was 
painted in England by Sir Antonio Moro about 1554, who 
visited England and was court painter for a short period. 
The reason of our mentioning this painting is to impress 
upon the student to take notice ae paintings by the 
different Masters of various periods, which will fre- 
quently help to determine the approximate date of the 
furniture therein. Sir Anthony Van Dyck’s paintings are 
particularly instructive in this manner of the Jacobean 
period, as are William Hogarth’s of the Georgian. Then, 
again, from paintings of the various periods one can 
establish with determination the color-schemes; for, 
after all, a room, when complete, is nothing more nor 
less than a picture. It is true it is not of canvas — 
but produced from fine tapestries, velvets, embroideries, 
porcelains, etc., which are skilfully chosen from the 
palette of the Decorative Artist. For instance, the color- 
ings in a Gainsborough painting will surely give the 
keynote for a charming boudoir with its blues, pinks and 
gtays, as does Sir Anthony Van Dyck for the Period 


Decorations of Charles I—time 1625-1649. It might here 
be mentioned that Van Dyck did more for the decorative 
interiors of England at that time than any other artist, 
and unquestionably bestowed much thought on this sub- 
ject, for he, himself, possessed a wonderful wealth of 
tapestries, embroideries, furniture, etc.; and, after his 
death in 1641, his great collection was disposed of in 
London. 

Chairs in Tudor times were rare objects and were pos- 
sessed only by the very wealthy and even then in small 
numbers, for stools and forms were chiefly used to sit 
upon. 

The Credence was a most important and sacred piece of 
furniture. Its existence was brought about by the poison- 
ing of many a disfavored master by members of his house- 
hold. The food was served from the kitchen and placed 
upon the Credence by the servant, who in the presence 
of his master would chant the Creed; hence its name, 
“‘Credence.’’ The servant at the same time tasted, as an 
outward sign to his master, to show that the food had 
in no way been contaminated with poison. Thence it was 
served upon the dais to his master. 

‘The Yeoman of the Guard of our Lord and King 
Henry VII"’ was created by the king at his coronation, 
and comprised a guard of fifty archers and tasters, com- 
monly called ‘‘beef-eaters,’’ for these were created for the 
purpose of tasting wine and food as well as for a body 
guard. They always carried a ‘‘halberd.’’ A pair of these 
can be seen either side of the mantle place. 

The bed was most sacred in the olden days. 

Religious texts were also carved upon these old beds as 
well as ‘‘four angels around one’s head.’’ Many of the old 
beds possessed secret shrines and Bible boxes, also secret 
hiding places, which were concealed chiefly in the head- 
board paneling. 

In the days of ill-fitting doors and windows, one can 
fully realize and appreciate the necessity of the curtain 
hung tester, for these were tightly drawn after retiring 
and covered the whole bed in a tent-like manner. 

The linen fold panel was introduced into furniture 
about the time of the accession of Henry VII in 1485. It 
continued in vogue for about a century and was used even 
as late as 1650, but in debased forms. Pierced and incised 
Gothic traceries with vine and leaf decoration were per- 
haps the most usual form of details, with their mouldings 
emphasized in color. On the fine pieces one can observe 
the skillful art of the metal workers; in fact, on many 
chests and cupboards, wrought-iron work, consisting of 
strap hinges, lock plates and handles were the only form 
of decoration. The ‘*V"’ that surrounds the keyhold on 
the lock plate of the chests had its purpose of guiding the 
key into the lock, for many of the chests containing 
valuables were naturally placed in the dark; hence this 
key guide. 

For a long time the Furniture makers were entirely in- 
fluenced by the architecture that surrounded them; in 
fact, the woodworker followed closely the decorations 
and construction of the stonemason, for in the Tudor 
Period the stonemason’s mitre can be observed in the 
woodwork where the top stiles and rails meet, for here 
the mouldings return and run down the rails, but are 
carved in corners against the grain of the wood, not 
mitred. This method of construction is that of a stone- 
mason; there being no grain in stone, it presents no 
difficulty, but to cut against the grain of oak was a 
troublesome task. There has been no attempt at the panel 
base of mitreing, as the mouldings on the rails die on the 
bottom of the stile and thus mitreing is obviated alto- 
gether, while the stile itself is decorated only with a 
stopper chamfer. Apparently the mitreing or joining of 


two mouldings together was not completely conquered 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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THE NEED FOR BETTER PLASTERING 
LASTERING on a steel base repays its cost time and 
again. It is preserved because it is reinforced—the 


steel will hold the plastering in place for at least one 
ba hour during the hottest fire. 
A nation-wide campaign is under way. Home owners, 


builders and buyers will be shown why all of the faults 
dm, \"j WV TEN hd of ordinary plastering are due to an inadequate base. 
HA AVAY, Similarly, they will be made to realize that plastering on 
a metal base will more than repay the slight added in- 
vestment, in freedom from repair, continued perfection in 
the plastered surfaces and maximum safety from fire. 
So that bids may be somewhat standardized, the fol- 
lowing specifications have been adopted: 
For substituting three-coat plaster reinforced by three 
pound metal lath: 
(1) Throughout the plastered parts of the 
building 
(2) On all ceilings 
(3) On ceilings and in corners of entry hall, 
living-room and dining-room, on soffit 
of main stairway, bath room and wain- 
scot, and for fire protection over heating 
plant and under stairs 


Lathers who appreciate that a permanent base is the only 
kind to use favor Better Plastering. Plasterers, too, prefer 
to work on a base that does not discredit their art. Here, 
the architect is afforded an opportunity to aid in a worth- 
while effort to reduce the loss of 7,500 lives and $88,000,- 
ooo in property destroyed by fire, and to give the buyer 
maximum assurance of freedom from repair and upkeep. 

* * * 
THREE RETAIL YARDS IN SOUTH 

Rapid increase in building in the last few months has 
required the establishment of three retail stock-carrying 
yards in Los Angeles for Pacific Clay Products. 

Complete stocks of sewer pipe, flue lining, drain tile, 
mantel brick and samples of face brick will be carried at 
each of the yards which are located in various parts of the 
city. 

* * * 


# ee ELEPHANTS HAUL TEAK 
Phillipine This magazine is in receipt of a very interesting folder 
from the Davis Hardwood Company of San Francisco, 
Mahogany showing two elephants in the employ of that well-known 


concern hard at work hauling teak for them in Siam. 
Accompanying this illustration is the Davis Hardwood 
Company’s Folder No. 28, which contains much of in- 


terest to those planning to use hardwood, and informa- 
Pacilic Coast Distributors tion of especial value to the architect. 


me ” * * K 
Le ra Sheath LOS ANGELES LEADS IN CLAY 
ul ding Pp aper A survey completed recently shows Los Angeles leads in 


output of vitrified salt glazed products in all cities west 
Upson Wall Board of Chicago. 


It is said this is largely because of the activity of the 
Pacific Clay Products Company which now operates three 


v TKABLE plants at full capacity. 
im 


HARDWOVUV7 SUMPANY “FyeR-Waw” 


ALL METAL FIRE DOORS 
G.H. BROWN, PRESIDENT 


VYAKLAND, CALIFORNIA HighGrade Sheet Metal and Kalamein Work 


FIRE PROTECTION PRODUCTS CoO. 
3117 TWENTIETH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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A FRIEND PASSES 





THE LATE M. J. HETHERINGTON 


By Cuartes W. MEIGHAN 


IN COLLABORATION WITH HARRIS ALLEN 


1. friendly patter of a pair of feet that seemed to lilt 
across the floors of many an architect’s office, is still. 
The high treble lisp which the years had brought, is 
silent. 

M. J. Hetherington, a character familiar and dear to 
almost every architect in Northern California, is gone. 
Active to the last of his nearly 84 years; smarter in many 
ways than most of us, trotting his little trot, trying to 
serve; at last, he has passed to his rest. 

He was born in England—what does it matter where?— 
and he had a most fascinating career. It was a career that 
enabled him to acquire many languages and speak them 
fluently and he was a dealer in architectural books and 
books on allied subjects. 

To some, this may seem like a prosaic existence, but it 
was never prosaic as he conducted it. To the very end, 
each day was an adventure to the old gentleman. He knew 
almost every architect in Northern California and he 
knew almost every architectural book published and 
while many preached ‘‘Service,’’ he practiced it. 

His system was his own, his books may have been in 
bins and barrels and not on shelves, but invariably he 
found the thingsdesired and delivered them tohis patrons. 
And, although age was upon his shoulders and he kept 
no formal accounts, the architects of the bay region will 
testify, one and all, that he made no errors. He collected 
his bills. 

That individual little trot of a pair of feet that stayed 
young, the smile that he had, the peculiarities of voice 
that those who knew him will ever remember—these can 
not die. Stalwart sons he left behind and many, many 
friends to mourn his passing. 

He could leave no real successor because he was a 
““type,’” a character—a personality, if you please—but 
his business lives after him and is being conducted by 
M. Sterling Carter, at 434 Post Street, whose equipment 
for serving architects is complete. 

Vale, M. J. Hetherington! Vale, and farewell! May we 
all meet in that architectural paradise where there are no 
inappreciative clients to be pleased, no lack of beautiful 
books to be studied! 





produces lighting fixtures of ab- 
solutely correét period design. 
At its showrooms, in their 
proper settings, you will find 
lighting fixtures that mutely 
tell of Versailles centuries gone, 
that recall the staunch worthi- 
ness of early English manor 
houses, that set forth the beau- 
teous simplicity of our own 
American Colonial style, that 
represent the days of Spanish 
domination. 


Designs furnished. $g Fixtures 
made to order. 


lighting Equipment 
818 South Figueroa Street: 


LOS ANGELES 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


(Concluded from page 45) 


until the middle of the 16th century. The Craftsman be- 
came greatly enthusiastic over his success; forgetting 
carving, inlaying, etc., the mitred mouldings, displayed 
in a geometrical manner, were the only form of decora- 
tion on many pieces at this time. 


The under-framing, which rests upon or near the 
ground in early chairs and tables, served its secondary 
purpose as a foot-rest, for in Tudor times rugs were prac- 
tically unknown in England, and until late in Elizabeth's 
reign the floors of houses were strewn with rushes; hence 
the necessity of a foot rest; and as rushes were not too 
frequently changed, they soon became unsanitary. This 
under-framing gradually grew higher and higher from the 
floor, and in late Georgian times ceased to exist. In royal 
palaces the rush was intermixed with golden straw and 
sweet-smelling herbs and flowers. Walking upon these 
bruised and crushed them, which sent abroad pleasant 
odors. Later, rushes were woven into matting and placed 
upon the floor as a carpet. This weaving suggested the 
rush-bottom-seated chairs of Queen Anne’s time. 


The rush was also utilized for lighting purposes. The 
rushlight or candle is very ancient; the earliest candles 
were rushes dipped in grease and placed in the table rush- 
holders. The larger rush torches rested in the cressett 
which surmounts the andirons. This was the old method 
of illuminating. 

In times when tapestries and pictures were few, rushes 
and newly-cut blossoms were hung upon the walls for 
their fragrance and coolness in summer weather, and 
formed a charming treatment in conjunction with the 
trophies of the huntsman’s chase. Henry VIII encouraged 
tapestry weaving in England, and the first factories were 
established at Barcheston and Weston. In order to hang 
these tapestries frames were erected a little distance from 
the wall. Hence the opportunity ‘‘so freely made use of 
by the old dramatists’’ for persons to conceal themselves 
in order to listen to what might be passing. 

Construction is of the utmost importance in furniture 
reproduction. The scale of the dove-tailing, the runners 
on drawers, the mouldings on carcases, tren rails and pegs 
and the presence of the beveled panel or even a metal 
screw will denote accuracy of detail. For example, the 
writer believes that the metal screw was not known prior 
to 1745, and he believes it to have been invented by a 
clockmaker named Henry Hindley, of Yorkshire, about 
1745, and thus the metal screws superseded the old wood- 
en pegs. Therefore in a faithful reproduction of a Queen 
Anne piece a metal screw is not permissible; dowels and 
pegs were then used. 

In Tudor Times fireplaces had now become distinctive 
features and were moved to the side wall from the centre 
of the floor, and thus developed the chimney stacks. At 
Penhurst, in Kent, there still exist a center firestone 
which is marked out in an octagonal manner with a 
rim, and within the space stands a pair of huge andirons 
bearing the double broad arrow of the Sidney arms. The 
smoke from the first ascended and passed through the 
louvre or opening in the lofty oaken roof above. As 
comfort was demanded so did the architecture change; 
and soon we find fireplaces in many rooms. With drawing 
rooms Came into existence many other features that did 
not exist in earlier architecture. 

The fact of Henry VIII declaring the Pope to have no 
jurisdiction in England, and also the dissolution of the 
monasteries and religious houses in 1539, had great effect 
upon Tudor style, for the Germans and Flemings who 
were Protestants flocked to England, while the Italian 
craftsmen ceased to be favored; hence this was the turn- 
ing point of Tudor Art to that of Jacobean. 
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—and its correct treatment and installation are 
matters requiring expert craftsmen. Our splendid 
organization is always at the service of 
the architect and the builder. 


JOSEPH 
MUSTO SONS~ KEENAN 
COMPANY 


535 North Point, San Francisco 
1064 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 1430 Webster St., Oakland 





Lake on San Jose Estate of Mr.W.H Leet 


Tue estate of W. H. Leet of San Jose was 
planned and designed to harmonize with nat- 
ural surroundings and architectural styles. 


MACRORIE-MCLAREN COMPANY 
LANDSCAPE ENGINEERS and GENERAL NURSERYMEN 


SUITE 301 PHELAN BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
DOUGLAS 4442 
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Printing 


—is even more important to 
you than good clothes. 

—for your personality may be 
strong enough to overcome 
a poor appearance. 

—but the clasp of a hand, the 
gleam of a clear, friendly eye 
—your personality—are 
lacking in a poorly printed 
message. 

—Unless captured and put 
there by craftsmen who do 
something with type besides 
“Just print.”’ 


Liberty Bank Building, San Francisco. H. A. Minton, Architect 
Ornamental Iron Entrance and Bronze Teller Cages 
Show True Craftsmanfhip. 


C. Raymond Beran Co. 
FEDERAL ORNAMENTAL IRON & Sodadiee 
BRONZE COMPANY 


SIXTEENTH STREET AND SAN BRUNO AVE. ~ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 133 Kearny St., San Francisco 
TELEPHONE MARKET 1o11 





Jrom Florida, from Texas, from Spain 


—letters like the one printed below pour in. This one is from Mr. 
C. LeRoy Kinports, in the office of Walter C. DeGarmo, A. I. A., and | 
Phineas E. Paist, Architects, Miami, Florida. 


Pee Ree LRN oe Sn ee OE RE os PICT 


“PACIFIC COAST ARCHITECT, 
133 Kearny Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: Three of the boys in the office like the Pacific Coast 
Architect—which I take—so well that they have asked me to send 
in their subscriptions for the year 1925, starting with the January 
a number. Thanking you for your attention. 
} (Signed) C. LeRoy Kinports.” 


Letters such as this are not rare. It isa commonthing for every man 
in the offices of important architect to want his own copy of the 
magazine. Every month they tell us it gets better. Single copies 
50c; by the year, $3.50. May we add your name to our growing list? 


PACIFIC COAST ARCHITECT 


133 KEARNY STREET,SAN FRANCISCO 


































Saves Space 


—Up out of the Way 


FOR the small home or apart- 
ment, with a limited amount of 
space, the HOYT No. 2 is par- 
ticularly adapted, as it may be 
suspended from the wall up out 
of the way. 


Automatic 
in Action 


THE many un- 
usual qualifica- 
tions of the Hoyt, 
based upon its 
automatic heat- 
ing principle, 
have given it the 
preference in 
over 35,000 
homes. 





No. 2 Wall Type 


See Page 1716, Sweet's Architectural 
Catalog, 19th Edition 





utoma@Glic 
WATER ~ HEATER 
HOYT HEATER COMPANY 


2146 E. 25th STREET 
LOS ANGELES 


285 O’FARRELL STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Show Rooms in the principal cities in California 
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“SHAPES OF CLAY”’ 


Fit of a series of brochures, under the above heading, 
has just been issued by Gladding, McBean & Co. It is 
devoted to the illustration and description of terra cotta, 
brick and tile, and it is extremely well done. 

Under the able guidance of Edward O'Day, and Edward 
Prosser, specialists in publicity, this first issue portrays 
quite distinctively the clay aspects of the new Standard 
Oil Company Building in San Francisco. 

The booklet, which is practically a monograph, was 
written with the usual graphic clarity of Mr. O’Day. Its 
excellent illustrations make it a worth-while addition to 
any architect’s library. It may be obtained from the 
Gladding, McBean Company, without cost. 


* * * 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS COMPETITION 


The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will be 
open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 









An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 


A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Jury to be divided among the architects sub- 
mitting the best plans. 


A programme of the competition will be ready in Feb- 
ruary, 1925, and will be despatched from Geneva so that 
Governments and competitors may receive copies at ap- 
proximately the same date. Copies for distant countries 
will therefore be despatched first. 
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HESS: 


CABINETS 
atid MIRRORS 
Snow-White Steel 
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OMPLETELY modernize the bath room. 

Wood trimmed bath tubs have passed. Tile 
has replaced wood wainscoting and floor. 
we Hess snow-white steel Medicine Cabinets have 
superseded the unsanitary and unsightly wood 
cabinets of the old time. 
There is a sturdy and beautiful Hess Cabinet for 
every type of residence, apartment or hotel at a 
price which makes wood the expensive cabinet 
to install. 

Specify the HESS for your best work. 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


iS Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces. 
1218 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 
eG Em i 
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COLOR HARMONY IN MAPLE 


FLOORS 


(By B. E. Bryan, Sales Manager, Strable Hardwood 
Company) 


Ty to maple’s unusual wearing qualities, many have 
overlooked its other characteristics. But one can not 
recall the lustre of a ballroom floor without granting 
credit to maple for unusual beauty, too. 

Many take floors too much as a matter of course. They 
decide on hardwood, perhaps talk over a choice between 
wax and varnish, and consider the flooring question 
settled. 

Yet, the color subject is one of bewitching possibilities. 
One may find natural woods which reflect cheer and 
health and cleanliness in every fibre. And, in those same 
woods, one finds opportunity to use stains which will 
make the floors fit into the color scheme of the entire 
home, harmonizing with the wood-work or acting as a 
background to set off to best advantage precious rugs and 
to mirror the graceful lines of furniture. 

There are two main differences in maple obtained by 
differences in finish. Under varnish, maple takes on a 
richer yellow which is deepened and ripened by the pas- 
sage of years. ; 

With waxed maple, one obtains the full advantage of 
this wood’s extraordinary possibilities of polish. 

Maple is widely used for every room in fine homes. 
Finished as it should be, it is ideal for sleeping chambers, 
living quarters, reception halls, ball rooms. In hallways, 
servants’ quarters, kitchens and all places where the floor 
is subject to heavy wear, maple is recommended by archi- 
tects. 

Another factor in the selection of maple is its constantly 
increasing value. This is a single-growth wood, which 
means that when the present supply is exhausted, there 
will be no more to take its place. In a quarter of a cen- 
tury, it will be rare and precious indeed. 

The letters ‘“MFMA”’ on Maple Flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, whose members 
must maintain the highest standards of manufacture and 
adhere to manufacturing rules which economically con- 
serve every particle of these remarkable woods. 

‘““MFMA”’ woods for flooring come from the slow- 
growth, climate-hardened forests of the Great Lakes 
region. 

* * * 


NEW BUILDING MATERIAL PRODUCT 
For bathroom floors, kitchen floors, laundry tubs, man- 
tels, bathroom walls and drain boards, a new building 
material is being placed on the market by the Bishopric 
Manufacturing Company of California. It will be known 
as Bishopric Composition (pure white). 

Concerning it, Mr. J. W. Ford, Jr., president of the 
Company, says: “‘It is like tile in appearance in that it is 
perfectly white and will last for years. It is popular for 
floors because it deadens sound and it does not react 
readily to changes in temperature. It does not cause dust. 
It is non-slippery and waterproof. For factories, too, it 
possesses many advantages, being warm and resilient.”’ 

* * * 
INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO 
(Concluded from page 5) 
total of $57,852,973—a record in excess of any other year 
in the city’s history, and more than double the figure for 
1920, the last full year of union control of the building 
industry—strikes of all sorts diminished from 22, involv- 
ing a loss of $22,500,000, in 1921, to 5, involving a loss 
of only $68,000, in 1924. 


NINE BILLION COMMON BRICK 


Imagine a substantial brick wall seventeen feet in height, 
starting at Bellingham, in the extreme northwest corner 
of the state of Washington, and running the entire length 
of the U. S.-Canadian border, tracing the Atlantic sea- 
board, around Florida and the Gulf, following the Mexi- 
can border, thence north along the Pacific to the point o 
starting. 

The common brick production in the United States in 
1924 was sufficient to Build such a wall 8 inches in thick- 
ness, of Ideal construction, along the entire eleven thou- 
sand miles of the U. S. boundary, and 17 feet in height. 
Such a wall would consume approximately nine billion 
brick. This enormous production is the result of co- 
Operative promotion and development on the part of the 
leading brick manufacturers of the country since the in- 
ception of the Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
only six years ago. 


* * * 


REMOVAL NOTICE 
Doyle and Merriam, architects, have moved from the 
First National Bank Building, Seattle, Wash., to 1408 
Smith Building, in the same city. 
Mr. G. H. Carsley, Architect, announces the removal of 
his office from Rooms 3 and 4, Power Block Annex, to 
633 Mound Street, Helena, Mont. 


* + * 


BOOKLET ON SCHOOL LIGHTING 


An interesting little booklet on ‘‘School Lighting’’ has 
just come from the presses and may be obtained on request 
to the Engineering Department of the National Lamp 
Works, General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Haws Model No. I. 


— model is popular for schools and 
public places where an inexpensive 
drinking faucet is desired. There is a Haws 
Sanitary Fountain to meet every 
requirement. 


e 


HAWS SANITARY 
DRINKING FAUCET 
COMPANY serkerey, CAL Usa. 
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Did this ever happen on your jobs? 


The white porcelain plumbing fixtures suddenly 
begin to crack—craze—chip—leaving ugly black 
spots. In response to your client's protests you send 
a plumber to investigate and he reports, “You can’t 
repair porcelain. Those fixtures are defective. If you have 
a Washington guarantee I'll replace them for you free 
of charge—but if you have no guarantee you'll have to 
buy new fixtures.” 


This is the Reason for ‘‘@Cut Prices’’ 


You understand now why some fixtures are offered at “bar- 
gain” prices—because they carry no guarantee! When the 
almost invisible defect shows up you have no protection. 


The Washington Guarantee is Your 
Absolute Protection! 


To be safe—order Washington guaranteed fixtures from a 
reputable plumbing merchant. He gives you a written guar- 
antee, signed by himself and the Washington Iron Works, 
with each fixture. And if any Washington fixture proves 


defective after installation, he will replace it absolutely free 
of charge! 


.. this Label <\eme=aD) Protects You 
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Sold Only Through 








